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URTZMAN ON SESAME STREET 



I Phil Kimmelman & Associates, Inc. is a firm that specializes in 
advertising animation, often based on storyboards and designs 
by famous cartoonists. They’ve done commercials utilizing the 
■work of Tomi Ungerer, Lou Meyers, Rowland B. Wilson, Stan 
Mack, Mort Drucker, Gahan Wilson and Jack Davis. They’ve 
also animated a number of commercials from original material of 
their own. 

Being long time fans of Harvey Kurtzman, both Kimmelman 
and his associate Bill Peckmann had wanted to work with him to 
create an animated film ever since they started, but somehow 
the right property never seemed to come along. When Sesame 
Street became a market place for animated material, however, it 
became obvious that this was what their project with Kurtzman 
would be for. 

They contacted Kurtzman in the summer of 1972 and he was 
enthusiastic about the idea. He worked up eight rough 


storyboards which they submitted to Sesame Street. Three 
were accepted and Kurtzman prepared complete and detailed 
storyboards for these which were then shown and given final 
approval by Sesame Street. 

The three story ideas then went through the standard stages 
of animation. Kurtzman made a number of layout drawings for 
the animator to follow. The animators were very impressed by 
K urtzman’s feel for a new medium and his understanding of what 
"moments” of action to choose in his sketches to guide the 
animators. 

Then Kurtzman made color roughs and painted the 
backgrounds which were to be used for two of the films. Sound 
tracks were recorded with Allen Swift doing the voices. 
Children’s voices were also used for one picture, Kurtzman’s 
young daughter Nellie among them. The films were then 
animated and then inked and colored on cels. 


































The three one minute films, which are being aired during the 
1973-74 season, don’t have formal titles. One, with the working 
title “Nellie,” shows a sequence of numbers which are chanted by 
children. Intercut with the numbers are pictures, and the 
children chant, “That’s not 9, that’s an elephant,” etc. This was 
animated by Jack Schnerk. In “Count Off,” animated by Sal 
Faillace, a ‘zero’ sergeant requires numbers to stand at attention 
and count off. In the third and most ambitious work, titled “Boat” 
and animated by Dante Barbetta, an old sea dog fills his boat 
with numbers until it sinks. 

The films were directed by Kimmelman and Kurtzman 
together, Kurtzman having been present at the recording 
sessions and generally having a creative hand at every step of 


the way. Both were excited by the whole project and in fact they 
put more money into it than they were paid by Sesame Street. 
Because it was a prestige and not a bread-and-butter project for 
the firm, it was worked on in slack periods and consequently it 
took a little under a year to finish the three films. 

The wait was worth it, however, because they represent 
superb pure animated Kurtzman. —John Benson 


To the right is an early version of the elephant, which was not 
used in the film. Trucking was abandoned for the sidelong 
gallop below and overleaf. 
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Kurtzman made detailed drawings of both two and three 
wheeled vehicles. He decided to use the bicycle in the finished 
film. Above is Nellie of the film of the same name. Flip the page 
for a change of expression. In the storyboard Nellie was 
originally Marvin, but Sesame Street, sensitive to charges of 
sexism, asked Kurtzman to make the change so there would be 
more girls in the program. 












The Association of International Film Animation East (ASIFA) 
gives three annual awards in each of five major categories. At 
the 1973 awards ceremony, Phil Kimmelman & Associates came 
away with 13 of those 15 awards (others managed third place in 
two categories). Harvey Kurtzman won first place for “Script or 
Concept" for “Count-Off,” which also garnered awards in the 
“Direction” and “Humor” categories. Kurtzman’s “Boat” also 
received an award for “Humor” and for Dante Barbetta’s 
excellent animation. 
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'THIS IS WHAT PPOBA&LV HAPPENEP.' LET US SAV THAT A GPOUP OF SCIENTISTS LEFT EARTW, BOUNP FOli 
A PISTANT STAR. AS TUEIR 14UNPREP-FOOT, WBEPUE - SHAPED ^^iLEAMINS SPACE SHIP SHOT UPWAPP.** 



‘the space traveueks usstbappep themselves from 

TAFE-OFF 'COUCHES AMP SLIPPEP INTO MAGNETIC BOOTS..'. 



MAKB SURE VOUR BOOTS 
ABE EECURE , MARTIN, 
OTHERWISE VOU'U FLOAT 
lire a BA LL OOM 


'AS THEIB SHIP SPEP THROUGH THE VELVET BLACL 
VOIP, PROBABLY CLOSE TO THE SPEEP OF LISMT, 
SCIENTISTS MISHT HAVE BECOME gOBEP... ' 
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' THE SHIP BtASTEP TO A STOP ON THE SOFT 
&REEN SURFACE OF THE TINV PtANETOlP...' 


‘THE MEN 5TEPFEP 6IN6-ERLY FROM THEIR TO\NERIM<5. SHIP...' 
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If you look at a 3-D comic through the special glasses provided, 
you’ll notice that there are “layers” of art. The illusion of depth is 
between the layers only. On each particular layer, the art 
appears as flat as on an ordinary printed page. This, in fact, is one 
of the major criticisms of 3-D comics, that they have the 
unnatural appearance of a child’s diorama which detracts rather 
than adds to the realism of the comic. 

As a youngster I speculated that 3-D comics might indeed be 
created by the production of a series of cardboard cutouts (or 
illustrations on glass) actually set up in diorama fashion and 
photogrraphed with two cameras in the way that 3-D movies are 
shot. 

That speculation was actually not that far wrong. Here’s how 
it’s done. 

The artist starts by penciling the page on an ordinary piece of 
art paper that has holes on the top margin which fit over the pegs 
of a special drawing board. When finished with the penciling, he 
makes notations on every figure and object that he’s drawn as to 
which layer of depth that object win eventually appear on. 

He then takes a celluloid sheet, or "cel,” the same kind that 
animators use, and places it over his penciled page, held in place 
by the holes at the top of the sheet fitting into the pegged board. 
He inks right on the cel all of the figures and objects that are to be 
on that particular layer, according to the numbered notations 
he’s made. 


The artist then removes the cel, places another cel on the 
pegged board, and inks the figures for a different level. He 
repeats the process for each level except for the deepest. 

Just as in animation, each cel must be turned over and the 
areas inside the outlines of each figure and object must be 
opaqued on the back. Since 3-D comics are a black and white 
medium, the opaquing is done with white paint instead of the 
animator’s color. This is necessary so that any drawings on the 
lower levels that might be behind the upper level do not show 
through the clear celluloid. 

The bottom level, usually the background for the scene, is 
drawn on art paper. 

A single comic book page, then, represents a piece of art paper 
and three to five separate pieces of celluloid. When the “page” is 
taken to the photoengraver, he photographs it once, and then 
(continued on page 46) 


Note: The story used as an example here is “Spawn of Venus,” 
illustrated by Wally Wood. It was intended for the same never 
published third 3-D EC comic that “The Planetoid” was 
scheduled m appear in. It was eventually published (in 2-D in 
Witzend W.^hich is when the negatives were shot for this 
article. For a further discussion of the 3-D aspects of this story, 
see John Henson’s letter in Graphic Story Magazine #11. 



As proof of the fact that the artist had to draw a lot of material that was hidden by other levels, we defy you to find this charming street 
scene in the finished story. 
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Fig. 2. The first cei creates the iiiusion of a giant jeiiyiike blob with these few outlines, filled in with a dense pattern of white 
zip-a-tone dots through which the base level could be seen. The dots don’t show up here because the cel was photographed against a 
white background. 



Fig. 3. On the next cel the background figures and additional detail is inked, zip-a-tone added exactly 
as it would be on paper, and the reverse opaqued. A thin white circle of paint around each head, 
again largely invisible here because of the white background, creatively provides a space helmet. 



Fig. 4. On the next level, even the balloons must be completely opaqued on the reverse. 


IT MOVEP TOWARDS THEM AT A MODERATE SPEED... 
A MUSE COLtOSSUS... A SHAPELESS MASS OP 
PULSATIMS PROTOPLASM... 



IT TRAVELED OVER THE SROUNP. LEAVlNS 
BARE BLACR SOIL WHERE VIMBS AND PLANTS 
HAD SROWN... TURNINS TOWARDS THEM... 

A MASS OF NAUSEATINS, USLV, ILL-$MEUlNS FLESH... 



Fig. 5. The bulk of the lettering and the panel borders are inked on this cel, with everything outside the borders disappearing behind 
the most extensive opaquing of all. 



Fig. 6. The topmost cel affords the artist the opportunity to give that magical illusion of figures jumping right out of the ‘page level’ 
established on the cel preceding. Although this story has six levels of depth, most 3-D comics only had four. 
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In the biography of Graham Ingel? which appeared in the first issue of Squa Trent, the earliest published art specifically 
mentioned was a job in the November 1946 Heroic Comics. Actually, Ingels did quite a bit of material well before that date. He was 
associated with Fiction House for a time, and his work appeared in several of their pulp titles. For example, he did the cover and five 
interior pages for Planet Stories Vol. H, No. 6 (Spring 1944). For historical interest, we are presenting three of these illustrations 
here. The same issue also had a story by Ray Bradbury, “The Monster Maker,” which unfortunately was illustrated by another 
artist. Unless there is pulp work we are not aware of. Ingels did not illustrate Bradbury until nearly ten years later, when he drew 
the comic version of “There Was an Old Woman” in Tales from the Crypt #34. Is there anyone reading this who has a set of Fiction 
House pulps and would be willing to make up an Ingels checklist? —jib 
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TEXT BY PAUL KAST 
PHOTO CAPTIONS BY JOHNNY CRAIG 


These informal production photos were taken by Paul Kast, using my camera, 
yvhen we were ready for the final photos, Paul switched to his Speed Graphic 
""P Keeper’s nose, as I hold a mag for 
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People often speculate about what it would have been like to 
be at the scene of a great event—was it really exciting? Were the 
bystanders aware of the momentous goings-on? Can you imagine 
being present during the Gettysburg Address, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the sinking of the Titanic! Well, I 
was not at any of these great events, but I was there when John 
Craig made himself up to look like the GhouLunatics-you know, 
the Crypt Keeper, the Vault Keeper and the Old Witch. 

In 1950 through 1952 I was a struggling student at the Law 
School of New York University. I had the good fortune of having 
the famous William M. Gaines, publisher of Mad magazine, as a 
family friend. In 1950 (when Gaines was not so famous), he was 
busy struggling as mastermind of Entertaining Comics, with the 
infamous titles, Tales from the Crypt, The Vault of Horror, 
Modern Love and other delicacies. Perceiving me as a fellow 
struggler, he gave me a job as his 'assistant.' I was involved in 
story conferences, errands, squirt gun fights, chauffeuring and 
miscellaneous hell-raising. 

During this period, I met and kibitzed with the now legendary 
writer-artists A1 Feldstein and John Craig. I can remember the 
day Feldstein was preparing a Weird Science story involving a 
conversation between two Martians. Without hesitation, he 
pencilled in some weighty dialogue; “Squa Trent!” This verbiage 
is now immortal. In my opinion, it really meant nothing then and 
it means nothing now. It is not French, German, Yiddish, 
Chinese, or anything else. Did Feldstein really know some deep 
(possibly sinister) meaning? 

In or about 1951, when the horror titles were wildly successful, 
three characters emerged that the fan-public almost believed to 
be alive. One hot day I suggested to Bill Gaines that we start a 
mail order business involving photographs of these fictional 
beings. He agreed, IF I would handle the whole thing, leaving no 
details for him. This was and is a typical ‘Gainesian’ 
reaction—“Do what you want, but you do it!” 

The plan was discussed over lunch. Craig would be the horrific 
model (Good Lord!). I was to get a wig which I subsequently 
rented in a theatrical store in midtown Manhattan. A wig was a 
strange and rare item back in 1951. 

That evening, after we set up my 2V4 x 3V4 Speed Graphic 
camera and put floodlights in Gaines’ green-rugged 1940 style 
office at 225 Lafayette Street in the “Little Italy” section of New 
York City, Johnny got into the spirit of the thing by gluing paper 
finger nails on his hands and adding pencil lines to his face. A 
cape, toothpaste type makeup, and the grey wig rounded out the 
scene which resulted in dozens of poses and costume variations. I 
went home that evening and developed and enlarged the 
pictures, which Craig then autographed with three GhouLunatic 
signatures. 

A printer made up about 10,000 glossy type reproductions. 
For the next year or so, Feldstein plugged the pictures in the 
texts of his horror titles. The three pictures were tagged at the 
pre-inflation price of 10« each, or three for 25 ♦, postage 
included!—with the mail-order address being my home in 
Merrick, New York. 

The dimes and quarters rolled in and we earned a couple of 
thousand dollars which Bill kindly let me keep to cover my 
tuition expenses. The photos linger on—to this day my mother 
still lives in Merrick and still receives inquiries about the 
pictures, and an occasional dime or quarter addressed to “the Old 
Witch" (which name she does not appreciate) still drifts in. The 
pictures were so successful that I threw a party for Gaines, 
Feldstein, Craig and their wives in 1952 at Mama Leone’s 
restaurant in New York City. It was something like an organized 
crime convention, but merely involving the publication of comic 
books and GhouLunatic pictures! 

This is the end of the story. I went my separate way after 
graduating from school. Every so often, however, Lget together 
with Bill Gaines and we talk about the old days. 

—Paul Kast 
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When it became evident that the job might become messy, we moved from 
Bill’s office into the stockroom, which had towels and running water. Here, 
the Crypt Keeper is taking shape. 



Ai adjusts an old chunk of corduroy for the VK’s 
costume. The table is powered to look dusty. 
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Fingernails were cut out of paper and 
rubber cemented into place. 


The hour was getting late and we were 
getting tired, so we didn’t take any build 
up shots of the Old Witch, just a final 
record shot you see here. We tried paper 
fangs in this one, but discarded them 
later for some reason. The nose was a 



huge bulb of putty and was in real danger 
of falling off at any moment. I was afraid 
to move and could barely breathe. The 
expression is that caused by slow 
asphyxiation. 


“Hurry up, you idiot! My fingernails are 
burning!” 
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THE E.C. FANZINES 

PART ONE: THE GajXnN YEARS 


The very first fan publication about comics was Ted White’s 
The Story of Superman. This little 4”x6” mimeographed 
pamphlet was also the very first publication of any kind by the 
fan who later produced many top science fiction fanzines, 
including Zip, Void and Stellar, and is now a novelist and the 
editor of the fannishly oriented prozines Amazing and 
Fantastic. 

The Story of Superman was small sized because it was 
printed on a postcard mimeograph, which was all Ted owned in 
the way of printing equipment for several years. (A postcard 
mimeograph is a very small machine intended for printing club 
meeting notices and such on postcards.) It went through four 
printings, the final one being retitled The Facts Behind Super¬ 
man, and each was better printed and gave a more complete 
history than the one before. (A “fifth and last edition” was 
advertised in the fifth issue of Ted’s fanzine Zip, but this is 
probably due to a different method of counting “editions.”) 

In fact, the early editions did not receive much circulation 
beyond a few of Ted’s friends, and were primarily experiments 
in stenciling artwork, with written material added as a connec¬ 
tive thread. A few copies of the first three editions were stapled 



together and sold as a set for ten cents. Even the final edition 
had a very small sale, and one can speculate that fewer than 50 
copies were ever distributed. 

The first edition came out in the summer of 1952 and the last 
edition was probably in late 1953 or early 1954. An ad for the 
third edition is in The EC Fan Bulletin #2 (October 1953) and 
the last edition was advertised in Hoohah #7 (October 1956), 
although this ad was editor Ron Parker’s idea, and a mistake, 
the booklet having been out of print for some time. 

The Facts Behind Superman is 22 pages, including 3y2 pages 
of ads. The cover is four colors, which means it was run through 
the mimeograph four times; black for the title and Superman 
figure, red and then blue for the costume. For the fourth ‘pass’ 
Ted tried an interesting experiment, one that he and others 
repeated later; he distributed red, yellow and blue inks 
simultaneously in patches across the drum and used a 
“half-tone” stencil made with a cross-hatch shading plate. The 
resulting multicolored background behind the figure was quite 
striking. 

The text, by White, Ronald Graham and Eldon Everett, 
traced both the life of the character and the strip. There were 
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two illustrations, one showing Superman as different artists 
depicted him and one t'^acing the evolution of Superman’s 
emblems and boots. Quite a lot of information is packed into 
those small pages. 

Ted’s introduction states, “There are omissions and errors, I 
have no doubt. But this is the most complete publication on 
Superman you will find.” True, there are errors. But this 
publication’s historical value as a “first” is matched by an 
equally historic successful effort to write seriously about comic 
books, for, prior to this time, there had been virtually no 
publications of any kind devoted to this subject. 

The Facts Behind Superman was a one-shot. The first 
regular comics fanzine title was still not an EC 
fanzine—Fantasy Comics preceded Bhob Stewart’s The EC Fan 
Bulletin by several months. This is self evident from the fact 
that the Bulletin’s first issue mentions “Fantasy Comics, the 
newspaper of the SF comic field, which is edited by Lane 
Stannard; to secure a copy send 5^ to Fandom House, c/o 
James Taurasi.” Taurasi is best remembered as the editor of 
the long running Fantasy Times, a regularly published paper of 
news in the science fiction field that was established in 1941 and 
continued into the late fifties. Apparently in early 1953 Taurasi 
decided to bring out an offshoot which would do for sf comics 
what Fantasy Times did for sf magazines. The name “Lane 
Stannard” was one of several pseudonyms used by Taurasi in 
his fan publishing. 

Fantasy Comics published news items on all the science 
fiction comics including DC, Ziff-Davis, etc., and although the 
EC science fiction titles were given good coverage, being the 
best in the field, EC’s non-s-f titles were basically ignored. Bill 
Spicer in his 1965 Guidebook to Comics Fandom describes 
Fantasy Comics as a “monthly that ran for about six months,” 
but Ted White recalls that there were about a dozen issues. 


Fantasy Comics’ readership was made up of science fiction 
fans rather than comics fans. Furthermore, Fantasy Comics 
used a newspaper format (even though 8V2”xll”) and a writing 
style heavy with the conventions common to first year 
journalism classes and small newspapers. It was really a news 
publication, and it is safe to say that although it was technically 
the first, it was not “the father” of comic book fanzines. The 
first true comic fanzine was The EC Fan Bulletin, published by 
Bhob Stewart in the early summer of 1953. 

“One day it hit me like a flash that I should be doing a 
fanzine—not about science fiction, since there were hundreds of 
them—but about the thing I was most interested in, EC 
comics,” Bhob says. At the time the idea came to him, he was 
already at work on a science fiction fanzine, to be titled 
Fansciful, in collaboration with Bobby Gene Warner, a fellow sf 
fan who lived 14 miles up the road from Bhob’s home in 
Kirbyville, Texas who Bhob had met through the letter pages of 
Imagination. However Bhob immediately switched over to 
working on the Fan Bulletin and so, as with Ted White and 
Superman, the Bulletin was Bhob’s first true publication of any 
kind. 

And, like Ted, Bhob is today professionally involved with 
publications that relate back to his first publishing interests. 
The EC influence is most evident in his underground comic 
Tales from the Fridge, his co-editorship of Nostalgia Press’ 
hardbound EC Horror Comics volume, and his Wacky Packages 
and other card series for Topps Chewing Gum. As editor, art 
director, writer or artist (or in combination), Bhob has also 
contributed to Castle of Frankenstein, TV Guide, Flashback, 
Cavalier, The Realist, and Charlton, Warren and Marvel comics 
and other publications. 

About five years before The EC Fan Bulletin, when Bhob 
was still in grammar school in Lexington and Greenwood, 
Mississippi (the Stewarts made several moves in the South and 
Southwest during his childhood), he produced a weekly hand¬ 


written publication called The Nutty Newspaper for two years. 
Like Charles and Robert Crumb’s childhood comics, each issue 
of the Newspaper had only one copy, the original, which was 
passed from hand to hand among Bhob’s schoolmates. A regular 
feature was a strip titled “L’il Stupe,” somewhat influenced by 
Harvey Kurtzman’s “Hey Look” strips and the work of Virgil 
Partch (who himself had been involved with fandom a decade 
earlier), but based more closely on Carl Anderson’s “Henry.” 
When The Nutty Newspaper was appearing, EC had not yet 
started their New Trend titles, but even earlier Bhob had read 
Land of the Lost—because he knew the radio program. 

It wasn’t long after that that Bhob became an avid reader of 
science fiction, and by the time he was in his first year in high 
school he was deeply immersed in fandom (in those days before 
other fandoms proliferated to confuse the issue, sf fandom was 
known only as “fandom”), corresponding with many fans and 
doing occasional illustrations for fanzines. 

One fanzine of the period that Bhob contributed to. Mote, 
also had a column by Dick Lupoff. An issue of the pro Fantastic 
Story Magazine had letters from Bobby Gene Warner, Bhob 
and Calvin Beck (now publisher of Castle of Frankenstein) next 
to each other. 

Another issue of the same magazine published letters from 
two Bob Stewart’s, the other one being from California. To 
avoid confusion in fandom, the California fan adopted the name 
Boob Stewart, while Bhob picked up “the fannish h,” commonly 
seen in words like ghod and bheer. Later Bhob wrote a story for 
Boob’s fanzine Boo on the theme of “too many Bob Stewart’s.” 
Boob Stewart later became a monk. 

Eventually, Bhob stopped reading science fiction and 
devoted all of his time to fandom. The creative aspect of fandom 
fascinated him, just as it has others before and since; instead of 
just reading, one actually does the publishing. 

To publish Fansciful Bhob had purchased the best 
hectograph kit he could find through the mail for about $18, 
which was maybe just a little more than he could afford. With 
sophisticated offset lithography now in common use for 
fanzines, it’s doubtful that today’s readers even know what 
hectograph reproduction is. A hectograph master is made in a 
similar fashion to a dittograph master. The master is then 
placed ink-side down in a little pan or framework of special 
gelatin pads until the ink is absorbed completely into the 
gelatin. Then sheets of paper are placed by hand on the gelatin 
one at a time and a little bit of the ink is absorbed onto each 
sheet. 

Like ditto, multiple colors can be used in a single “print 
run.” This appealed to Bhob, because he was very interested in 
doing some 3-D illustrations, using red and blue and having 
readers use glasses they’d gotten from commercial comics. 
Bhob cannot see 3-D himself because one of his eyes is faulty, so 
producing a 3-D drawing was quite a challenge for him. 

When Fansciful did come out, several months after the 
second issue of The EC Fan Bulletin, it featured two 3-D illus¬ 
trations, a first for a fanzine. One was a drawing of a spaceship 
by Martin Jukovsky, adapted for 3-D by Bhob; the other was a 
“joke,” a Virgil Finlayesque nude by Bhob, which, when one put 
on the special glasses, appeared to have a three foot long 
breast. 

Fansciful’s one issue, incidentally, was much bigger than 
either Bulletin, and featured a lengthy and amusing parody of 
space opera fiction by Jim Harmon, fiction and art by Bobby 
Gene Warner and other articles and features. Warner was not 
only a good fan artist, he could also sit down and type off a 
Bradburyish story non-stop, and his work appeared in many 
fanzines of the period. 

But in the Spring of 1953, work on Fansciful seemed to be 
going slowly. For one thing, Warner had put the stencils in his 
typewriter backwards, and had to type the whole thing over. 
Also, they were having trouble getting together. So one 
advantage of Bhob’s EC fanzine idea was that it would be his 


alone. 

He knew from his experience in fandom that an EC fanzine 
wouldn’t be of any interest to science fiction people, so he wrote 
a letter to EC, which was published in the letter page of Weird 
Science #20 (July-August 1953): 

1 am making plans to establish a small fanzine to be called 
“The EC Fan Bulletin.” It will probably cost about 1(V and come 
out bi-monthly. With your cooperation, it would carry 
announcements of future plans, answers to questions, news of 
new artists, etc. What do you think of the idea? I’d like to hear 
from other fans about it too. 


About 80 people responded to Bhob’s letter, which, it turned 
out, was very fortunate, because 80 is about the maximum 
number of legible copies that a hectograph is able to produce. 
Bhob was much enthused by the response, and, without a 
thought to posterity, he quickly got down to work and produced 
the first issue of The EC Fan Bulletin. 

Bill Spicer had sent Bhob some samples of his art and Bhob 
took note of its similarity to A1 Feldstein’s work. This was 
hardly surprising, because Spicer was then and still is a big fan 
of Feldstein’s art. Bhob decided to have a cover in the style of 
an EC comic with Spicer doing the art. He sent the assignment 
off to Spicer for the second issue, and then sat down himself to 
do a cover in the style of Jack Davis for the first issue. 



Bhob had only started to draw around this time, and, in his 
editorial he commented, “This issue’s cover is supposedly in the 
technique of Davis. That Korean fellow has his left arm broken 
at the shoulder and can’t lift it (which is a crude alibi for the fact 
that I didn’t put any action in the scene).” 

The opening editorial of the nine page issue began along 
fairly typical lines: “Clutched in your grimy little fist is the first 
issue ...” However, after a brief obligatory description of the 
future plans of the Bulletin, Bhob got down to two pages of 
interesting news and editorial comment, typically combined in 


the following passage: 

Article in the July PAGEANT entitled “Give the Kids their 
Blood and Thunder” on comic books which you might find 
interesting. Brings up the old comic book-fairy tale analogy ... 
In the same ish are a number of drawings by Basil Wolverton 
from his new book, COMMON TYPES OF BARFLIZE (copy¬ 
right Barflize, Portland, Oregon). If I were given my choice of any 
artist that I would like to start working for EC, I would choose 
Wolverton, who, by the way, was the winner of A1 Capp’s Lena 
the Hyena contest. Years ago he was turning out comic book 
stories of the same type as those in MAD featuring a character 
called Powerhouse Pepper. Last year he was doing ‘serious’ 
work and a feature called “Jumpin’ Jupiter” for WEIRD 
TALES OF THE FUTURE (the fellows that publish that mag 
have a neat system; about six months after they have pubbed a 
comic story they reprint it without saying that it’s a reprint, or 
cut up parts of the story and others and assemble them into a 
new story—economical, until the readers wise up). Last I saw of 
him, he was doing a feature called “Supersonic Sam” for a 
cartoon-girlie mag (COMEDY, I think). EC, you’ve got to get 
Basil. I hereby elect myself president of the W.W.W. (We Want 
Wolverton) Club. When PANIC is under way, a new artist will 
be needed. If, by 2:00 AM April 14,1954 Wolverton has not had 
a story in PANIC or MAD, the We Want Wolverton Storm 
Troopers will storm Room 706 and steal every one of Mr. Lee’s 
cigars. 

The last comment is quite interesting, and one wonders 
whether Bhob’s suggestion was a factor in EC’s using 
Wolverton. In fact, Wolverton’s first EC appearance, in Mad 
#10, dated April 1954, came out well before his deadline. Weird 
Tales of the Future had a letter page, curiously enough, and 
actually published a letter from Bhob (as well as one of their 
reassembled stories) in the #7, May-June 1953 issue. Bhob rated 
the stories, EC style, and commented, “The only reason I read 
your crummy book is because of Wolverton.” 

Bhob also mentioned in his editorial that Bill Spicer had once 
contemplated doing an EC fanzine, but had abandoned the idea, 
and that John Walker of East Hadam, Connecticut was 
planning one (which presumably never materialized). And in 
the way of comment, the editorial contained a brief complaint 
about the house plots that EC was overusing at the time. 

Most of the newsnotes in the Bulletin were sent to Bhob by 
New Yorkers Martin Jukovsky and George Snowden III, both 
of whom had responded to Bhob’s Weird Science letter and 
offered to contribute. A few items were also lifted (with credit) 
from Fantasy Comics. 

Marty Jukovsky had obtained his newsnotes by making a 
personal visit to EC, and asking A1 Feldstein and Bill Gaines 
questions. They didn’t seem especially prepared for visitors, so 
his was probably one of the earlier fan pilgrimages. It was 
common for science fiction fans to visit the offices of the pulp 
magazines at the time, and Marty and Dave MacDonald, 
another New York fan, had already visited several, including 
Astounding and Startling Stories. Marty merely carried the 
practice over to his comic book interests. 

On that first visit to EC, Marty was accompanied by Trina, 
the same who is now a San Francisco underground cartoonist. 
Marty and Dave had met Trina through the letter pages of 
Startling Stories in 1951 or 1952. They formed an organization 
called “The Science Fiction Club of New York,” which was 
written up in the Queens Neighborhood Section of the Sunday 
News. The club met regularly in Dave’s basement and had 
several other intermittent members in addition to Dave, Trina 
and Marty. 

Marty made several follow-up visits to the EC offices. One 
time he chatted with Kurtzman as Kurtzman prepared his 
rough sketch script for the Mad story “Shermlock Shomes.” 
Another time he was shooed out because they were preparing 
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for the 1953 Christmas party (the films that Kurtzman took at 
that party were shown at the 1972 EC Convention). 

Marty and Dave continued to be very active in science 
fiction fandom until the late fifties, being leading members, 
along with another EC fan, Larry Ivie, in the “Metrofan” group. 
Marty is now a proofreader and sometime film editor; he’s also 
written film reviews for The Bulletin, a Marxist newspaper. He 
still maintains some contact with Bhob and other fans, and even 
dropped in at the New York Comic Art Convention for a few 
hours. 

The EC Fan Bulletin news notes included an announcement 
that Mad would go monthly, and that EC would publish 3-D 
comics, with details of which stories would be done. Apparently 
at that time no other 3-D comics were on the stands, because 
Bhob ends with a “hope no other comic publishers beat you to it 
fellows.” 

From EC’s point of view, Bhob’s most startling revelation 
was their new title Panic, including the information that “a first 
title consideration which was completely rejected was This 
Comic Book is Pathetic.” 

“He revealed the title Panic at a time we thought only three 
people knew it! Still haven’t figured out how he knew!” was 
EC’s comment in the Fan-Addict Bulletin #1 that Fall. 
Apparently it had not occurred to them that a New York fan 
visiting their offices might be in cahoots with a Texas fanzine 
publisher. 

A letter from James Taurasi in Weird Fantasy #19 
(May-June 1953) announced a forthcoming Fan Veteran 
Convention, and the Fan Bulletin gave an interesting report on 
the proceedings: 

At the Fan-Vet Convention on April 19th, Bill Gaines spoke 
on WEIRD SCIENCE and WEIRD FANTASY. He told of how 
back in 1950 Harry Harrison (now editor of ROCKET 
STORIES) suggested that Bill begin publishing an adult stf 
mag. Bill scoffed at this idea, but later took it seriously when 
EC began their New Trend comics after the collapse of the 
comic industry in 1950. At that time the only sf comic was 
PLANET COMICS, a space opera mag (cowboys ’n’ Injuns on 
rockets). After the appearance of WF and WS many 
space-opera comics materialized, none of which were true 
imitations because they did not present the same kind of stf. 

Accompanying Gaines were Feldstein, Williamson, Kamen, 
Orlando and Wood, who answered questions from the 
floor—also from the audience (blame Jukovsky, that’s his gag, 
not mine—bs). On exhibit was a story by Wood, entitled “My 
World,” which will appear in one of the stf mags shortly. EC 
fans who attended the convention considered it the best effort 
to come from Room 706 thus far. Gaines also announced that 
WS will go quarterly with issue 23 and WF with 22 due to lack 
of sales. The war mags are losing money also. 

An auction of various stf artwork was held, in which Wallace 
Wood purchased some art of Williamson’s. Wally is a great 
admirer of Al’s work. Fifteen copies of WS 18, autographed by 
Gaines, Feldstein and the artists who had work in it were 
auctioned off. Two-hundred copies of the same issue were 
donated by EC to the Fantasy Veterans Association (who held 
the con), to be mailed along with other stf to the stfans overseas 
in the US Armed Services. AU profits from the con were used 
for mailing the mags overseas. 

“The EC Offices,” a 2V2 page piece by George Snowden III, 
is an exhaustive but dull catalogue of EC’s physical layout, 
complete with detailed floor-plan. Bhob did his best to liven it 
up with humorous interlineations, but it remains inferior to the 
countless “visit to EC” type articles that followed it in other EC 
fanzines. 

About ten years after the Bulletin came out, Bhob, who by 
that time was living in New York, felt nostalgic and phoned 
George Snowden III, one of the few subscribers whose name he 


could remember. Snowden said, “Oh, I threw away all my EC’s 
when I got married,” and cut the conversation short, as he was 
just leaving the house for an appointment. 

Strangely enough, the only copy of Fan Bulletin #1 that has 
been unearthed as this article was being written was the one 
originally sent to Snowden. (Fanzines of that time can easily be 
so identified because they were usually mailed without an 
envelope, with the address on the back cover. The copy of the 
Bulletin #2 that was used for this article, incidentally, was 
originally mailed to The Entertaining Comics Group.) It seems 
that around 1967, Jerry Weist and Rich Hauser were talking 
with Bill Gaines and he recalled a very wealthy fan with two 
complete collections: Snowden. Jerry and Rich wrote to 
Snowden, who gave them the bad news about his collection, but 
did send on all he had left; his membership kit, a very rare pair 
of EC cuff links, and his copy of Bulletin#!. 

The issue also contained the forerunner of the “EC Fan of 
the Issue” series that later appeared in Hoohah (and still later 
in the latter day Squa Trent). The editor’s “Autobiog” begins 
with the inevitable “I was born very young ...” and continues in 
this vein with a series of facts and gags. A few of the odder 
facts: 

I lived in the town where A1 Feldstein was married, which is 
Blytheville, Ark., in 1947. (A1 was there in 1943.) I’ve also lived 
in the hometown of Mickey Spillaine’s wife. Greenwood, 
Mississippi. (That’s her maiden name—now it’s Greenwood 
Spillaine.) 

The elements of self parody, the puns and asides that are 
liberally scattered throughout The EC Fan Bulletin show the 
influence not only of Kurtzman’s Mad, which was using very 
similar kinds of puns at the time, but also of Feldstein’s 
Ghoulunatics, who were making interlineations similar to 
Bhob’s in their letter pages, and Bob and Ray, Stan Freberg 
and H. Allen Smith. Several fan writers, particularly Dean A. 
Grennell and Shelby Vick (whose Confusion was the first 
fanzine Bhob ever saw), were also an influence. 

Bhob realized that most EC fans were not science fiction 
fans, and so he decided to take advantage of his dual interest 
and run a piece on the EC Ray Bradbury adaptations. He ran an 
index on the first 20 of these (the other five hadn’t yet 
appeared), including the original source of each story. His 
research included (with credit) William Nolan’s “The Ray 
Bradbury Index” from The Ray Bradbury Review. Bhob’s data 
and format was later used by Fred von Bernewitz in all editions 
of his EC Checklist (with credit and permission). Bhob filled out 
the rest of the Bradbury page with information about radio and 
movie versions of these stories. 

Rounding out the issue are some indifferent cartoons by 
Nigel Kadell, a half page report on “The Frisco EC Fan Club,” a 
one page questionnaire for readers to fill out... and a few inter¬ 
lineations, like “Squa Tront?” “Spa Fon!” 

The second issue of The EC Fan Bulletin came out approxi¬ 
mately three months later (it was mailed on October 14, 1953), 
and is a much more professional item, largely because of Bill 
Spicer’s magnificent three color cover, which is probably 
unsurpassed by anything else published in hectograph. 

Bhob had decided that for best reproduction. Bill should do 
his cover directly onto the master, which meant that Bill had to 
purchase the masters and special ink (which, after visiting five 
stores, he finally found), and also had to experiment with a 
medium new to him without the benefit of seeing his practice 
work “run off.” Bill worked out a series of complicated steps, 
first drawing the cover on a sheet of typing paper, then 
covering the back of that sheet with solid graphite using a soft 
lead pencil, then placing his paper on the master and tracing his 
drawing, leaving a light impression on the master, which, 
finally, he inked, fearlessly dipping his best Winsor Newton 
brush into the foul smelling hecto inks. 
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Floorplans of the EC offices appeared in various EC fanzines. Top left: from Hoohah #2 (Dec. 1955-Jan. 1956), edited by Ron Parker. 
Top right: sketch by George Snowden III that appeared with his article in The EC Fan Bulletin #1, described in the accompanying text. 
Below: diagram by Bill Meyers which ran with “A Visit to EC” by Stan Grossman in Potrzebie #4 (1955). 
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The bacover, a portrait of the Old Witch in the style of Severin and Elder: IB. Kurtzman: IB and IW. Wood: 2B. 

Ingels by Nigel Kadell, is also in three colors, the same red, blue Ingels: IB and IW. Craig: 2B. Elder: IW. Kubert: IW. Kamen: 

and purple that Spicer had used. (Bhob had originally contem- 3W. 

plated using this as a front cover, and probably put it on the The results show that one EC mag is definitely liked above 

back because Kadell had left no room for a title logo.) In further the others. FC: 3W and 2B. TFT: IW and 3B. HoF: 2W and 3B. 
contrast to the all purple first issue, there are also two interior CSS: IW and 2B. SSS: 2B. TftC: 3B. WF: 4B. WS: 5B. And 

pages with a second color. MAD got a total of 9 best votes. 

Also adding to the polished look—by contrast!—is a two For favorite writer: Craig got 2; Kurtzman, 2; Bradbury, 4; 

page mimeographed flyer which another fan had sent Bhob and and Feldstein, 7. For worst writer, Bradbury got one and Dee 

asked him to include. It advertised the first issue of a fanzine, [DeFuccio] got 2. 

Thurban, and was the obvious forerunner of the crudzine ads By totaling up the ages I found that the average EC fan is a 

that clutter today’s comic adzines. Sample hype: “We will have boy 15 years old (my apologies to my 14 year old girl subscriber, 

a different cover each time. We may get a pro to do something Peggy Elder). A surprising number of EC fans are 17 years old 

for us later on!’ Sadly, Thurban was actually published, and so or older, 

poorly that it became the butt of many jokes. 

It might be well to comment here that the Bulletin was There never was a third issue of The EC Fan Bulletin. Bhob 

written in a generally literate manner; the grammar, sentence was becoming increasingly unhappy with the hectograph 

structure and spelling were all correct. One would expect and process, which had a way of making carefully produced masters 

leave unmentioned such minimal achievements except for the look sloppy, or worse, illegible, on reproduction. After the 

fact that some rather elaborately produced fanzines of today second issue, Bhob finished up Fansciful, and after that devoted 

completely fail in this category. his fannish activity to contributing to or co-editing publications 

'The rest of the issue contains: a page of news notes giving that were mimeographed, 
more data on the 3-D books and the merging of Weird Science It’s hard to believe that The EC Fan Bulletin was published 

and Weird Fantasy; aSVz page Vault of Horror checklist similar over twenty years ago. It represents a time when $10 was an 

to the later von Bernewitz EC Checklist but more detailed; and average investment for an amateur publication, and when fans 

another questionnaire. The contents page has free listings of may have had more trouble raising that $10 than today’s fan has 

ECs for sale or trade, and a “Report from the Manchester, New in raising $1,000. Fan publishing was an avocation; certainly not 

Hampshire Madmen Club” by the president, Don Cantin, a profitable enterprise. The Bulletin was informal and 

reprinted here in its entirety: unpretentious; a newsletter that didn’t consider itself the 

beginning of a new fandom, rather, an off-shoot of “fandom.” 
The only member reports that a one man convention was And at that it was a pretty good first effort for the period, 
held last Saturday (and every Saturday) which consisted of a 

two hour search for MAD to complete my files. There was an ***** 

auction later; I bought a Coke. End of Report. Very soon after The EC Fan Bulletin was published, a 

number of other EC fanzines appeared on the scene. In fact, the 
Bhob also announced the results of the questionnaire in the explosion was startling to Bhob, who had thought of his 

first issue. Although the response was small, the results publication as a very specialized corner of fandom, 

seemed to typify the then prevailing opinions. Davis, for One of Bhob’s subscribers was a Chicago fan name Ernie 

example, was much more popular than Ingels. And one can see Crites. Crites wrote Bhob some strange letters in which he 
here how fantastically popular Mad, then in its seventh issue, suggested that he could do a much better job on the Bulletin 

was (particularly keeping in mind that Bhob obtained his than Bhob, and finally asked Bhob to take a poll of his readers to 

readership through the pages of the science fiction books). determine who should be the editor of the Bulletin, Bhob or 

Responses to polls, even statistically insignificant ones, are Crites! 

always fascinating, so it is being reprinted here in detail. A short time later Ernie Crites teamed up with another fan 

named Jim McCauley to publish The EC Slime Sheet. The few 
About 15 people returned last issue’s question sheet. who have seen it have dubbed it a minor effort. According to 

Therefore these voting results are probably very inaccurate. Ron Parker, it ran three issues. 

Maybe if EC would conduct such a survey themselves, an In the letter pages of Mad #6 (August-September 1953, just 

accurate polling could be produced. (I can just see the Old one month after Bhob’s plug in Weird Science), Pat Armstrong 

Witch compiling a Table of Sadistics.) Here are the results, for of Alexandria, Louisiana announced his plans for a national Mad 

what they may be worth: Melvin Club, and asked all interested fans to contact him. 

Evans received one vote for worst artist and one for best. Another plug for the Club appeared in Mad H9. Armstrong was 

Davis got 3B and no worst. Feldstein: 2 best. Williamson: 3B. an EC Fan Bulletin subscriber and an occasional correspondent 


This is the author as he iooked in 1958. He has been 
reading EC’s off and on ever since he saw a copy of Mad #1 
in 1952. He was an occasionai contributor to such eariy EC 
fanzines as Hoohah and Concept, both of which wiii be 
covered in detaii (inciuding reprinted material) in a future 
part of this article. In the late fifties he published his own 
fanzine, Image, which will be briefly mentioned when the 
other fanzines of that period, such as Spoof, Foo,Fanfare, 
Mike Britt’s Squatront, and the “satire” fanzines, are 
covered. 

He’s still looking for copies. Xerox or otherwise, of 
Potrzebie #1 , the early EC Fan Journal’s, and a few other 
publications of the period in order to complete his research 
for this series. 
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of Bhob’s. Eventually, Armstrong published a Club newsletter. 
The third issue, which is reproduced here in its entirety (and 
same size), was probably the last. Very likely it was the first 
offset comic fanzine. Several years later, Armstrong wrote ah 
amusing and fannish account of the Club and its Big Moment 
(the Judy Ann Roberts murder case) entitled “The Mad Melvin 
Club Caper,” which appeared in Hoohah #7 (October 1957). 

Another little known fanzine of the period whose existence 
has recently come to light is Graham Backers, published by 
Mike Becker of Oakland, California. As the name suggests. 
Backers consisted primarily of news, reviews and comment 
about the work of EC artist Graham Ingels, although it also 
covered other EC data, had a letters column, etc. It started 
around December of 1953, at first being distributed only to local 
fans, but then working up to a fair circulation by sending 
sample copies to fans listed in the Fan-Addict Club Bulletin. It 
was mimeographed and ran several issues, about six to ten 
pages each. 

EC Scoop, published by Barry Cronin of New York City, was 
another short lived newssheet of the period. 

Another early dittoed or hectoed fanzine was The EC S-F 
Mags Fanzine, published by Randy Brown of Dallas, Texas. The 
first (and probably only) issue is undated, but seems to have 
come out in mid-1954. Its 12 pages contain fiction, atrocious art, 
short reviews (including a fanzine review of Thurban), future 
plans, letters, and a floorplan of the EC offices (unembellished 
by text and apparently cribbed from The EC Fan Bulletin)—a 
weak issue. One of the letters shows how the political 
preoccupations of that decade even permeated the discussions 
of comic fans: 

I had one boy get mad because I would not sell him 35 books at 
25^ apiece. \^en I told him I wanted to sell them to people who 
needed them, he accused me of being a communist and 
everything else. He did not realize he was the one acting like a 
communist. This is a free country and I did not have to sell them 
to him in the first place. 

Of course, EC’s own The National EC Fan-Addict Club 
Bulletin was in its own right a fanzine of the period. Whether or 


not Bhob’s publication influenced EC to start up the Fan-Addict 
Club is an open question. The announcement of the Club, 
appearing in the October 1953 EC comics letter pages and 
mentioning a possible bulletin for which members would have 
to pay a subscription fee, must have been prepared just about 
when the first EC Fan Bulletin came out. Perhaps after seeing 
his effort they felt they could do the job better. At any rate, 
before their first issue appeared, but after Bhob’s first issue 
appeared. Bill Gaines sent Bhob a postcard scribbled in pencil 
asking him to become a contributing editor to their Bulletin. 
Bhob immediately sent off a long article, but it was never used, 
and Bhob never heard anything more about the subject. 

Today, Bill Gaines has no recollection of sending that 
postcard. He doesn’t recall being influenced by Bhob’s Bulletin, 
but then he freely admits to a failing memory about such 
matters. 

The Fan-Addict Bulletin ran five issues, from November 

1953 to December 1954, and the run has been reprinted in its 
entirety in Squa Trent #4, as well as being reproduced in an 
authorized facsimile edition (for those who want to know what 
color the paper was) by Dave Gibson a few years back. 
Members never did have to pay a subscription fee, but in June 

1954 the membership fee was raised from 25f! to 50^ to help 
defray the Bulletin costs. Since the membership kits cost EC 
slightly more than a quarter to produce and most members had 
joined before the rate went up, the cost of the Bulletin was 
actually bourne almost entirely by EC, which is one reason why 
it’s a true fanzine. 

Rumors that the Fan-Addict Bulletin was discontinued 
because the Club membership had swelled to unexpected size 
are not true. EC’s first and only edition of the membership kit 
was 25,000. By the end, the membership roster was about 
23,500, showing that Gaines and his staff had made a pretty 
exact advance estimate of the potential size of the club. 

For Bill Gaines, the whole club and Bulletin was done just 
for kicks. “It never really accomplished anything that amounted 
to much,” he says. 

Two other fanzines which began during this early period, 
Potrzebie and The EC Fan Journal, will be covered in detail in 
the next instalment of this article. —John Benson 


(3-D continued from page 25) 

moves the celluoid sheets to the right, each piece progressively a 
little more than the last, and photographs it a second time. One 
photo is printed in red, the other in blue-green. 

This is why the panel borders are so far apart in a 3-D comic. 
The blank space between the panels (which must be opaqued on 
the zero, or page level, sheet) covers up the edges of the 
drawings when they are moved to the right. 

Except for a possible first flush of excitement based on the 
challenge of the thing, most artists hated to do 3-D comics 
because of the difficulty and extra work, specifically: 

1) It’s harder to ink celluloid than paper. 

2) After inking, one has to opaque each figure on the other 
side. 

3) The 3-D process tolerated a more filled-up cluttered panel. 
In fact, it demanded it, if it was going to be exciting 3-D. Close-up 
and filler panels were generally not desired. When stories 
intended for 3-D are published flat (as in Squa Trent and 
Witzend) this cluttered effect is quite apparent. 

4) Every panel had maybe half again as much drawing as was 
seen in final publication hidden under the cels. Although it was 
possible for the artist to figure out approximately how the cels 
would be moved during the photographic process, it was so 
difficult that he usually wound up drawing whole figures and 
objects because he didn’t know which part would be covered up 


by the layer above. 

5) One had to figure out the perspective very carefully, or the 
picture could look ridiculous, with figures hanging in the air 
instead of standing on the ground, and so forth. 

—John Benson 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

Checking through the 272 pages of the first four issues of Squa 
Trent, I was amazed to find not one significant mention of Mad 
comics. Harvey Kurtzman’s original sketches for other projects, 
which ran in the fourth issue, were the only items that were even 
distantly related. Yet, as a 1953 poll that is reprinted elsewhere 
this issue indicates. Mad was far and away the most popular EC 
comic, almost from its first issue. The Mad comics received their 
full share of coverage in the EC fanzines of the period, but for 
some reason they have been neglected in the current fanzines. 

We intend to change that trend, and have started in this issue 
by reprinting a spread by Bill Elder of all the old Mad characters. 
In future issues, there’ll be more on Mad, and more on Bill Elder, 
one of EC’s great artists, who came into his own in Mad. 

It was Harvey Kurtzman’s Mad that liberated a generation 
from the baser aspects of the mass culture dominated society of 
the Fifties by examining that culture through the magnifying 
glass of parody and satire. Many of the underground comic book 
artists were part of that generation, and many publicly express 
their debt to Kurtzman. 

Recently a group of underground artists produced, under the 
editorship of Jay Lynch, a hilarious and loving recreation of the 
old Mad comics in the form of Tales Calculated to Sell You Bijou 
#8, a full color underground comic in which they use the 
K urtzman format to parody each other’s creations. In a way, the 
book is both a parody of the Mad comics and a parody of the 
underground comics characters. For example. Stout starts his 
“Snazzy Melvin Snoot” (a parody of Skip Williamson’s “Snappy 
Sammy Smoot”) with exactly the same situation and page layout 
as K urtzman’s “Little Orphan Melvin” in Mad #9. The bacover of 
Bijou, by Ralph Reese, borrows its format from the opening page 
of Kurtzman’s “Julius Caesar” in Mad #17. And Harvey 
Kurtzman himself does a brilliant cover for Bijou #8, as much a 
comment on the Seventies as the cover of Mad #4, on which it is 
based, spoke to readers in the Fifties. 

It could have been a confusing failure, but it all works 
fantastically, and is absolutely the funniest stuff to appear since 
its inspiration disappeared from the newsstands twenty years 
ago. 

Many people have tried to imitate the Kurtzman brand of 
humor, and the result has usually been a dismal flop. These dozen 
cartoonists are the first who have really understood the 
techniques of Kurtzman’s total parody assault on both the style 
and content of the material parodied. Parody of a drawing style 
is particularly difficult to pull off; too often the parody seems a 
mere imitation. But Robert Crumb’s parody of Jay Lynch’s 
overworked backgrounds, and Bill Griffith’s careful recreation of 
Kim Deitch’s long armed characters inhabiting panels that 
proliferate within panels are enormously funny. 

The only qualification that must be made about Bijou #8 is that 
the mighty labor that went into it will only be truly appreciated 
by a very small audience; those who are both familiar with 
underground comics and Kurtzman’s Mad. 

Bijou #8 is available for 90 e from The Cartoonists Co-Op 
Press, P.O. Box 40474, San Francisco, California94110 (you must 
be over 18, state age) or from your favorite underground comics 
distributor. 

Some of you may feel that this whole issue of Squa Trout is a 
little heavy on nostalgia and light on the serious constructive 
.stuff that the editor has been known to do in the past. No apology 
IS made for that. This issue has been enormous fun to produce, 
a nd the pleasure gained from its production is the only excuse for 
Its existence. 

Possibly the most ingrown article of all is Part I of The History 
of EC Fanzines, and naturally this was the most pleasure of all to 
write. Just who will want to read it, we’re not sure, but those 
w ho do should find the series exhaustive by the time it’s finished. 
Actually, science fiction fandom’s history has been chronicled in 


full length books—Harry Warner’s All Our Yesterdays and Sam 
Moskow itz’s The Immortal Storm—but this is the first extensive 
review of comic fandom we know of. 

We'd like to remind readers that the old EC fanzines were 
produced purely for the love of it and were either given away or 
sold for the cost of postage and paper. If this article results in the 
putting of a collector’s “price” on these old fanzines, then the 
author has committed a grievous sin. Lend them, trade them, 
give out xerox copies, or wait until Squa Trent reprints the 
worthwhile material from them, but don’t offer them for sale, or 
put a price on their heads as though they were wanted criminals. 
If you do, the great ghod Ghu, a powerful fannish diety of the 
Fifties, will mildew your EC’s and give you the cramps. 

The GhouLunatic photo piece is another piece of blatant 
memorabiliasm (but so is the title “Qua Brot,” for that matter). 
In last issue’s reprint of John Severin’s “Thank you for your 
note” EC staff panorama, there’s a young man in the exact center 
carrying a bushel of money. This is Paul Kast, and the bushel is 
undoubtedly the one he made selling GhouLunatic photos. He 
has kindly retold the whole story for us, although he did get a few 
of his facts wrong. The mailing address for the photos was the EC 
offices, not his home. Bill Gaines recalls that East’s sister Ruby 
v\ ould carry the orders home each day, and the photos would be 
mailed out from Merrick. 

COMING IN FUTURE ISSUES 

Our next issue will feature a 20 page interview with Bernard 
Krigstein, recorded in 1962 and newly updated, with complete 
accompanying illustrations. The original 200 copy print run of 
this extraordinary conversation has long been out of print, and it 
much deserves the wider distribution that Squa Trent will give 

Accompanying the interview will be a detailed and very 
perceptive analysis of Krigstein’s famous story “The Master 
Race." written by Art Spiegelman. Spiegelman is an 
underground cartoonist whose best work is fully as 
extraordinary and ground breaking today as Krigstein’s work 
w as twenty years ago. His four page story about his mother’s 
suicide, “Prisoner on the Hell Planet,” is a powerful work, the 
finest thing to appear in comic form in many years. “Prisoner” is 
hidden in the back of Short Order Comix, which is available for 
65 4 from Cartoonists Co-Op Press (see address above) or your 
lavorite underground comics dealer. 


A lot of other material is lined up for future issues, much of it 
already on hand: a portfolio of A1 Williamson sketches, including 
preliminary roughs for several EC stories; fascinating cover 
roughs and ideas that Roy Krenkel once did for Creepy and 
Eerie; a photo article of the EC offices in 1954 by Larry Ivie; 
more rare Kurtzman material; an essay on Severin and Elder’s 
American Eagle” series for Prize Comics Western; a special 
checklist of Mad comics reprints compiled by Fred von 
Bernewitz; coverage of the animated films of Jack Davis; a 
leature on the EC-like Harvey horror comics of the Fifties, and, 
of course, more history and reprints from the original EC 
lanzines, and lots more rare art by all of the great EC artists. 
Eventually we’ll be spreading out to cover other, non-EC 
related, comics material. 

Future issues of Squa Trent w ill have a letters page, gang, so 
lei us know what you liked and hated about this issue, and why. 
V\ e're also interested in letters of general interest, discussing 
topics brought up in this issue, or relating to EC or comic art in 
general. 

PEI GS 

There are several plugs we’d like to make which we weren’t 
able to sneak into the main body of the editorial. First, if you like 
Squa Tront, you may enjoy these other excellent quality 


Graphic Story Magazine #16 has a long interview with comic 
artist Howard Nostrand by Bhob Stewart (this ties in nicely with 
the upcoming Squa Tront Harvey horror comics article. 
Nostrand being one of their star artists. There are also comics by 
W'overton, Metzger, and more. Price: $1.50 per issue, or $5 for 
(our issues. Order from Bill Spicer, 329 North Avenue 66, Los 
Angeles, California 90042. 

Funnyworld is published by Mike Barrier, who in our opinion 
is the best of those who are currently writing about comics. In 
earlier issues, Funnyworld often focused attention on the 
masterful work of Qarl Barks (creator of Uncle Scrooge), but it 
has recently devoted more space to coverage of animated 
cartoons. Barrier does intend to continue coverage of comics, 
however, and the extraordinary high literate standard of his 
publication makes it a must. The latest issue, #15, contains the 
second part of Barrier’s thorough and fascinating “Filming of 
Fritz the Cat,” and a part of his continuing detailed Barks 
bibliography. Copies are still available at $1.25 from Mike 
Barrier, Box 28875, Atlanta, Georgia 30328. A four issue 
subscription is $5.00. 

Wonderworld is another high quality publication about 
comics, published by Richard Kyle, P.O. Box 16168, Long 
Beach, California 90806. Write to him for details regarding 
rates and other comics related publications that he’s planning. 

The Creative Adventure covers the field of current news¬ 
stand comics and is worth your attention. The second issue 
features a lengthy interview with Dick Giordano which is a lot 
more interesting than you might expect. It’s still available for 
$1.00 from David Kasakove, 83 Irma Avenue, Port Washington, 
N.Y. 11050. 

Inside Comics has a new editor: Ron Barlow. This should 
mean a change from the first issue’s unfortunate “expose” pose, 
with a trend toward solid reporting and in depth articles. The 
third issue features: “The Comics Code: 20 Years of 
Self-Strangulation?” The big names in the comic industry 
reveal their inner feelings about the CODE. At $1 per issue. 
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you can’t miss. Order from Inside Comics, 11 West 17th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10011. 

Our staff and associates have been busy on other projects 
besides Squa Trent which may interest our readers. 

Bill Beckmann, who was instrumental in providing the 
Kurtzman material this issue, has published a 16”x20” print by 
Kurtzman, a panoramic view of a pinball haven. The prints are 
individually numbered and signed, and the three color printing 
(in sepia tones) was supervised by the artist. We highly 
recommend this item, sent first class in a sturdy mailing tube 
for $5.00, from Bill Beckmann, Room 403, 65 East 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Bill Bearson, editor of the now inactive Witzend, has recently 
brought out Grave Tales, a beautifully produced 8y2”xll” book 



of three comic stories illustrated by Don Newton, Robert 
Barsons, and Mike Roberts. This limited numbered edition, 
printed on heavy stock is available for $1.95 from Wonderful 
Bublishing Co., Box 15755, Arcadia Station, Bhoenix, Arizona 
85060. Back issues of Witzend are still available from the same 
address; issues 6,7 and 8 at $1.50, and the ninth issue, a special 
all W.C. Fields photo issue (including a glossy color print of 
Fields rendered by Jeff Jones), at $3.00. 

And speaking of back issues, all issues of Squa Trent are in 
print at this time. For back issues, make your checks out to 
Jerry Weist (important!) and mail your order to: John Benson, 
207 West 80th Street, #2B, New York, N.Y. 10024. The contents 
and price for each issue follows: 

Squa Trent #1. Flash Gerden by Williamson and Crandall; 
Graham Ingels history and samples of his early work; EC 
horror annual covers; etc. $3.00. 

Squa Trent #2. Covers by Williamson and Crandall; EC war 
comics article with Kurtzman sketch; Williamson portfolio; 
“Tiga” dailies by Frazetta; Wrightson art; Weird Science and 
Weird Fantasy covers; etc. $3.00. 

Squa Trent #3. Full color process covers by Feldstein and 


Crandall; art by Krenkel, Metzger, Wrightson, Kenneth Smith; 
EC sf article, with comments by Ray Bradbury, Gaines and 
Larry Stark; “Flash Gordon” dailies by Frazetta; “Days of 
Wine and Fleagles” by Nick Meglin; article on Crandall with 
sketches; Wertham article; “The Flying Swifts” strip by 
George Evans, etc. $3.00. 

Squa Trent H4. Full color process covers by Ingels, 
Kurtzman, Kenneth Smith and Bode; art by Krenkel, William¬ 
son, Corben, etc.; 21 pages of Kurtzman, including article by De 
Fuccio; more “Wine and Fleagles”; two unpublished EC stories 
by Krigstein and Crandall; Craig interview; “Amazing Merwin” 
strip by Evans; Frazetta Collector; FanAddict Club Bulletins 
reprinted; etc. $5.00. 

Lastly, we should mention that Bhob Stewart, whose first 
fanzine is given detailed coverage in this issue, has done an 
underground comic. Tales from the Fridge (with a nifty EC 
parody cover), which is available for 65^ from Denis Kitchen, 
B.O. Box 7, Brinceton, Wisconsin 54968 (adults only, state age). 

— .John lienson 


Just as we go to press, we have learned that what is 
probably the greatest comic of all time, Lynd Ward’s 
Vertigo, has been reprinted. Vertigo is the last, the most 
ambitious and the most successful of the ‘wood-cut novels’ 
that Ward did in the thirties. Its narrative is a deeply felt 
description of the effect of the Great Depression on the 
lives of three individuals, and the story is told with such 
power and purity of expression that Ward’s images 
remain etched in one’s brain years after the book is read. 
If ever the visual narrative achieved greatness, it is with 
this book. 

Vertigo is now in print together with Ward’s other 
‘wood-cut novels’ (God’s Man, Madman’s Drum, Wild 
Pilgrimage, and the shorter Prelude to a Million Years 
and Song Without Words) in a single large volume 
entitled Storyteller Without Words. It’s published by 
Harry N. Abrams at $35, and the book is worth every 
penny. We’re sorry that there isn’t enough space to cover 
Ward’s work properly here. Perhaps we’ll print a full 
review next issue. 
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